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as one who believes in calling everything true which, if it were true, 
would be pleasant. 

Our critics certainly need more imagination of realities. I have 
honestly tried to stretch my own imagination and to read the best 
possible meaning into the rationalist conception, but I have to con- 
fess that it still completely baffles me. The notion of a reality call- 
ing on us to 'agree' with it, and that for no reasons, but simply 
because its claim is 'unconditional' or 'transcendent,' is one that I 
can make neither head nor tail of. I try to imagine myself as 
the sole reality in the world, and then to imagine what more I 
would 'claim' if I were allowed to. When you suggest the possi- 
bility of my claiming that a mind should come into being from out 
of the void inane and stand and copy me, I can indeed imagine what 
the copying might mean, but I can conjure up no motive. What 
good it would do me to be copied, or what good it would do that 
mind to copy me, if practical consequences are expressly and in 
principle ruled out as motives for the claim (as they are by our 
rationalist authorities) I can not fathom. And when we get beyond 
copying, and fall back on unnamed forms of agreeing that are ex- 
pressly denied to be either copyings or leadings or fittings, or any 
other processes pragmatically definable, the ivhat of the 'agreement' 
claimed becomes as unintelligible as the why of it. Neither content 
nor motive can be imagined for it. It is an absolutely meaningless 
abstraction. 4 

Surely in this field of truth it is the pragmatists and not the 
rationalists who are the more genuine defenders of the universe's 
rationality. 

William James. 

Harvard University. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE VIRTUES 

A FRENCH moralist 1 wrote recently, deploring the lack of agree- 
-*^- ment among teachers of ethics in French universities, saying 
that their differences of opinion furnished capital for the enemies 
of philosophy in ecclesiastical circles. He then detailed a list of ten 

4 1 am not forgetting that Professor Riekert long ago gave up the notion 
of truth being founded on agreement with reality. Reality, according to him, 
is whatever agrees with truth, and truth is founded solely on our primal duty. 
This fantastic flight, together with Mr. Joachim's candid confession of failure 
in his book ' The Nature of Truth,' seem to me to mark the bankruptcy of ration- 
alism when dealing with this subject. Naturally I could not, in a popular 
lecture, pursue my subject into such intricacies. 

1 Lalande, ' Les principes universels de l'education morale,' Revue de M6ta- 
physique, Vol. 9, p. 237. 
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virtues and maintained that these at least were generally recognized 
by moralists as essential to good conduct. Many such catalogues of 
virtues have been made since the time of Plato. But none has 
gained universal acceptance. Consequently there is at present a 
wide-spread conviction among students of ethics that all such at- 
tempts are doomed to failure. Nevertheless, a classification of 
fundamental virtues to which all moralists could agree, is a thing 
greatly to be desired. Hence it is worth while to inquire whether 
previous failures in this line may not be due as much to defects of 
method as to inherent difficulties of the problem. 

Attempts to classify the virtues have generally been conducted 
in this way. Certain types of action are recognized as virtuous. 
These are examined and compared. Points of similarity are noted 
by which several virtues are associated together and at the same time 
set off from other virtues which do not possess these qualities. One 
of these aspects in which groups of virtues differ is selected as a 
convenient principle of classification. Thus the object of reference 
of a virtue is often chosen as a handy means of classifying it. Cer- 
tain virtues are distinguished as alike self-regarding, as prudence 
and temperance; others are said to be social in their reference, as 
justice and sympathy. Or, the faculties which they bring into play 
may be hit upon as a principle for dividing the virtues. We then 
have intellectual virtues, like tolerance and sincerity; virtues of the 
will, as courage and self-control ; and those of the affections, as kind- 
ness, loyalty, etc. 

An excellent illustration of this way of treating the virtues is 
furnished by the classification of Thomas Aquinas, the accepted phi- 
losopher of the Catholic church. Thomas first divides the virtues, 
according to their source, into natural and supernatural. The super- 
natural virtues, faith, hope and charity, are produced in man by 
God. The natural virtues man acquires by an exercise of his own 
powers. They, in their turn, are divided, according to their source 
in human nature, into intellectual and moral virtues. The moral 
virtues are four, justice, prudence, courage and temperance. In 
classifying these four, Thomas uses another principle and distin- 
guishes them according to the object of their reference. Thus 
justice, because it refers to the good of others, is separated from 
prudence, courage and temperance, which are concerned with the 
welfare of self. 

Such a method of classification has grave faults. It is bound to 
lead to results largely subjective, because the principle used depends 
upon individual taste and opinion. The same virtue may belong to 
any one of an indefinite number of groups, according to the quality 
or aspect of it chosen for emphasis. Thus tolerance may be classed 
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with sincerity as an intellectual, or with justice as a social, virtue, 
according as we emphasize its source in the individual nature, or the 
end toward which it is directed. Then, too, a principle of classifica- 
tion so selected for convenience's sake affords no test of the fitness 
of any activity to be admitted to the system of virtues. Suppose we 
classify the virtues according to the object of their reference. Then 
any practise designed to promote the welfare of self, e. g., cunning, 
might be included among the self-regarding virtues. At least the 
principle of classification would furnish no obstacle. But these and 
many other shortcomings of this method of classification have their 
roots in one fundamental defect, — a principle is employed in classi- 
fication which is not organic to the field of its application. Hence it 
follows inevitably that the results obtained are subjective, and room 
is left for endless doubt and dispute. No necessity attaches to the 
conclusions because the essential interrelation of the facts is not 
observed. 

The biological sciences have long since abandoned a method of 
classification whose results are so unsatisfactory. Before the time of 
Darwin, however, plants and animals were classified in this fashion. 
The naturalists of the eighteenth century based their classifications 
for the most part upon broad and easily discovered resemblances in 
the external characters of organisms. Such similarities in struc- 
ture and habit as seemed important to the individual investigator 
were utilized by him in the grouping of forms. None of the sys- 
tems thus constructed gained universal acceptance ; for all were sub- 
jective, and hence artificial. But the advent of evolution changed 
all this, and put into the hands of the biologist a new and better 
instrument for the organization of his field. The relation of descent 
was seen to constitute the natural principle of classification. Living 
forms which are grouped genetically are not arbitrarily associated 
by an external tie and a common label; they are organically united 
by community of descent and consequent identity of nature. By 
their phylogenetic affinities the various living forms are grouped into 
an organic system, between the members of which there is essential 
interrelation and functional interdependence. 

We now ask, can we make such a classification of the virtues, 
a classification based not on external resemblances, but on organic 
interconnection 1 Can we apply the organic conception to the moral 
life, and conceive of the virtues as functions, whose nature and posi- 
tion are determined by the part they play in the realization of the 
moral ideal? I believe that we can if we understand the moral life 
as a development whose end is the complete organization of human 
conduct, and the different virtues as the necessary steps in this 
process of organization. 
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That moral development should take the form of a progressive 
organization is a consequence of the nature of intelligent personality. 
All moralists at present agree that the good is the realization of the 
whole self. Since moral development has this end, it is plain that its 
general direction is prescribed by the nature of the self whose 
capacities it must realize. If, then, we are to discover the direction 
of development in morality, we must gain a clear conception of the 
'whole self,' the person in his unity. Such a conception can not be 
obtained by structural analysis. For the self, conceived thus 
statically, is resolved into a combination of elements,— sensations, 
feelings, etc. We must rather take the dynamic point of view and 
ask concerning the function of personality. How does it act? 
What does it achieve ? 

The self, viewed thus dynamically, appears as the expression of 
a single activity, will. For all intelligent action, the whole sphere 
of conduct, has its source in volition. In fact, will in the larger 
sense is just consciousness active. Now, an examination of this, the 
central activity of personality, shows it to be essentially an instru- 
ment of organization and assimilation. Our own consciousness 
testifies to the fact that such is the function of volition in our 
personal life. We know that our wills are constantly selecting new 
objects and integrating them into the unity of our experience. 
Human history furnishes additional testimony to the same effect. 
In the evolution of man intelligently directed volition has played 
a leading part, always as an activity of adjustment and organiza- 
tion. Through conscious effort man has adjusted himself to the ob- 
jects of his environment, and has incorporated them within the 
widening circle of his personality. 

Thus the facts of experience prove beyond a doubt that will is, in 
its essential character, an organizing agency. Hence it can find 
entire satisfaction only in a completely organized conduct. Further- 
more, since volition is personality active, such a complete organiza- 
tion of conduct is required to fully realize the self. And finally, 
since self-realization is the end of moral development, the conclu- 
sion follows that this development must be in its direction a growing 
organization. 

Therefore, let us admit that moral development must always take 
the form of a progressive organization of conduct because the ac- 
tivity of intelligent volition common to all individuals demands it. 
Still, the manner in which this organization is accomplished will 
depend upon the conditions and circumstances of individual life,— 
upon disposition, occupation, race, time, etc. Hence the different 
activities required for its successful achievement will vary with each 
age, each nation and each person. How then can we hope to dis- 
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tinguish certain actions as virtuous because necessary in every case 
for the complete organization of conduct? 

It is, of course, true that the conditions of human life differ 
widely and are undergoing constant change. But a glance at the 
facts of moral experience shows that there are, nevertheless, a few 
fundamental conditions of life the same for all human being's. All 
men as members of the human species have natural instincts and im- 
pulses in general the same because springing from a physical con- 
stitution common to all. All men as intelligent persons sustain 
certain social relations because consciousness of self involves con- 
sciousness of others in a community of intelligence. Lastly, all men 
as real beings are elements, however insignificant, in universal 
reality. These conditions identical for all individuals require from 
all certain definite adjustments if they are to completely organize 
their conduct. For instance, every man if he is to attain the ideal 
of an organized life, must coordinate his various conflicting impulses 
and must adjust his narrower personal interest to the larger good of 
society. These activities, required of all, are necessary steps or 
functions in moral development, and deserve to be ranked as virtues. 
A completely organized conduct involves for man the following 
activities as its necessary functions. First, that activity by which 
the different conflicting impulses in the self are adjusted into an 
orderly whole and thus a coherent individuality is created. This 
activity includes, negatively, in the repression of the parts, temper- 
ance, and positively, in the assertion of the whole, prudence. 
Secondly, that activity whereby the definite individuality just 
emerged is integrated into the social system. The activity in ques- 
tion includes in its two aspects justice and benevolence. Finally, 
some adjustment of the self, whose nature is thus broadened to in- 
clude the lives of fellow men, to universal reality. This activity is 
more an affair of religion than morality, and is as yet with human 
beings so much a blind groping and so little a successful achievement 
that it is not surprising that its two aspects are not distinguished by 
familiar names,— although reverence and faith suggest themselves to 
the mind. 

Pursuing this method we reach, I believe, a satisfactory classifica- 
tion of the virtues. It resembles the classification of living forms 
made by the biologist. Like this, it is a natural arrangement because 
based on genetic relationship and functional interdependence. As 
the various species of plants and animals are regarded as stages in 
the evolution of the living organism, so the different virtues are con- 
ceived as steps in the evolution of conduct. As the many living 
species are united by genetic affinities in one great organic system, 
so the different virtues are united in the complete organization of 
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conduct. As the species are classified according to the part they 
play in the process of organic evolution, so the virtues are classified 
according to the office they discharge in the organization of conduct. 
Thus our ideal of a principle of classification organic to the field of 
its application is realized. The virtues are classified within the sys- 
tem by the function which they discharge in its organization. Tem- 
perance and prudence are associated because both are required in the 
organization of individuality. Justice and benevolence are dis- 
tinguished from them and classed together because necessary for the 
adjustment of the individual to society. Finally, it may be noticed 
that here the principle used in classification is itself a test of the 
fitness of any activity to be admitted to the system. For it is only 
through the function it discharges in the organization of conduct 
that an activity can be classed among the virtues. 

The agreement of the classification here proposed with modern 
evolutionary conceptions is brought out clearly if we compare it with 
that made by Thomas Aquinas and adopted by Roman Catholic 
moralists. Indeed, the classification here given is related to that of 
Thomas much as modern genetic systems in biology are related to 
those of pre-Darwinian naturalists. Thus Thomas separates abso- 
lutely the supernatural from the natural virtues. The former are 
gifts of God ; the latter have natural causes. In an analogous way 
pre-Darwinian science separated man from the other animal species, 
believing that the peculiar circumstances of his creation had given 
him a unique place in the organic realm. "We have recognized no 
such difference in kind between the 'religious' and other virtues. 
All are stages in one process of organization, the religious virtues 
representing simply the final step in which the individual adjusts 
himself to universal reality. In like manner, of course, modern 
science admits no absolute separation between the human and other 
species. In his detailed classification of the natural virtues Thomas 
makes sharp distinctions upon the basis of single features chosen as 
principles of division, thus separating the intellectual from the 
moral virtues according to the faculties they bring into play, rational 
or appetitive, and among the moral virtues distinguishing two 
classes according to the object of their reference, social or selfish. 
All this reminds us of eighteenth-century classifications in biology 
by means of parts and attributes singled out by the systematist be- 
cause serviceable to his purpose. On the other hand, the arrange- 
ment suggested above agrees with modern evolutionary systems in 
allowing no arbitrary distinction of forms, but classifying them all 
according to their genetic affinities in one process of development. 

H. W. Wright. 
Cobnell University. 



